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NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
1832. 


A  REPLY,  &c. 


The  Author  who  has  to  defend  himself  from 
minute  objections  must  enter  into  minute  dis- 
cussions ;  what  was  ambiguous  must  no  longer 
remain  doubtful,  and  old  authorities  must  be  re- 
verted to  for  renewed  investigations.  It  is  a 
wearisome  retrograde  way  for  the  Writer,  and 
one  very  liable  to  involve  his  readers  in  all  its 
tediousness.  But  an  Author,  and  more  particu- 
larly an  Historian,  is  bound  to  faithful  service ; 
for  should  he  not  be  as  Lord  Bacon  felt  himself, 
"  the  Servant  of  Posterity,"  at  least  he  is  the 
Servant  of  his  Contemporaries,  the  Servant  of 
many  Masters. 

This  duty  I  have  contracted  with  my  readers, 
and  it  is  one  too  which  I  owe  to  myself,  that 
the  objections  raised  against  some  passages  in 
my  "  Commentaries  on  the  Reign  of  Charles 
the  First,"  by  the  noble  Author  of  "  Some  Me- 
morials of  John  Hampden,  his  Party,  and  his 
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Times,"  should  be  refuted,  explained,  or  correct- 
ed. Hereafter  should  the  same  shelf  hold  the 
contending  volumes,  it  must  not  be  said  that  I 
judged  without  evidence,  cited  without  autho- 
rity, and  wrote  in  malice  what  I  could  not 
maintain  in  truth. 

The  animadversions  of  Lord  Nugent  chiefly 
relate  to  what  I  may  have  discovered,  or  sug- 
gested, relative  to  the  characters  of  the  Patriots 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Eliot,  Hamp- 
den, and  Pym. 

Of  these  three  illustrious  individuals,  so  little 
of  their  own  personal  history  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  that  their  motives  and  conduct 
have  been  left  open  to  the  dissonant  opinions 
of  two  inveterated  parties.  Their  motives,  at 
times,  may  have  been  complex,  for  some  of 
their  acts  appear  so  ambiguous  as  to  have 
admitted  of  very  opposite  constructions,  each 
one  deciding  in  conformity  to  the  party  livery 
he  wore.  Such  characters,  revered  by  some, 
and  reviled  by  others,  become  the  true  objects 
of  philosophical  speculation.  We  would  know 
if  it  be  true,  as  Hobbes  has  said,  that  "  They 
were  persons  who  had  a  great  opinion  of  their 
own  sufficiency  in  politics,  which  they  thought 
were  not  sufficiently  taken  notice  of  by  the 
King." 


It  happened  that  in  a  long  course  of  re- 
searches into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
I  found  myself  gradually  enabled  to  form  a 
personal  history  of  the  earliest  of  our  patriots. 
Before  I  wrote,  the  name  of  Sir  John  Eliot 
was  as  a  blank  in  our  history.  All  that  was 
recorded  of  this  eminent  character  was  the 
vigorous  eloquence  of  his  speeches  against  the 
minister.     Eliot  was  the  Junius  of  his  day. 

Suspicions  rose  in  my  mind  that  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  personal  invectives  which  sullied 
his  gorgeous  eloquence,  might,  however  earnest 
the  patriotism,  be  also  traced  to  a  more  latent 
source;  and  that  his  public  spirit  was  pushed 
forward  by  the  sharp  spur  of  private  rancour. 
I  ascertained  that  Eliot  had  been  the  compa-  - 
nion  in  their  travels  of  the  Minister  he  im- 
peached, who,  when  he  became  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, had  apparently  been  the  patron  of  his 
former  co-mate,  and  constituted  him  Vice-Ad- 
miral  of  Devon.  It  subsequently  appeared  that 
between  these  parties,  on  the  death  of  Buck- 
ingham, there  was  a  suit  pending  and  unsettled 
accounts. 

History  forms  a  perpetual  commentary  on  ^^j, 
the  characters  of  men,  K'om  the  detection  of 
some  habit,   by   the  nice  observation  of  some 
accustomed   mode   of  conduct,  ^ihMJi  we  inevi- 


tably  fix  upon  some  leading  quality  which  cha- 
racterises the  man  with  us.  His  actions  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  gradually  cluster 
together,  till  at  length  in  their  natural  connec- 
tion, the  senseless  phantom  of  the  annalist 
vanishes,  and  in  the  totality  of  a  life,  we  re- 
cognise the  reality  of  the  historical  personage. 

— As  the  stuff 


Prepared  for  Arras  pictures,  is  no  picture 

Till  it  be  formed,  and  man  hath  cast  the  beams 

Of  his  imaginous  fancy  thorough  it 

In  forming  images  of  truth — so  all  things  here 

Still  are  but  pliant  and  well-coloured  threads. 

Extreme  irascibility  seemed  to  me  a  positive 
feature  in  the  fiery  temperament  of  Sir  John 
Eliot. 

This  natural  violence  of  disposition  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fatal  incident  of  having  once,  on 
a  sudden,  stabbed  Mr.  Moyle  his  friend  and 
neighbour  in  the  social  hour  when  Moyle  had 
turned  to  drink  to  him. 

Lord  Nugent  observes,  "  Echard's  unsup- 
ported testimony  in  matters  criminating  of  the 
leading  persons  of  that  party  is  notoriously  not 
to  be  relied  on."  And  in  this  I  perfectly  agree 
with  his  Lordship,  but  he  should  not  have 
added  that  "  I  neglected  to  give  any  authority 
for  any  part  of  the  latter  statement,"  for  had  he 


looked  less  hastily  he  would  have  found  that  it 
lay  before  him. 

I  would  not  have  implicitly  adopted  the  tale 
on  the  telling  of  Echard.  That  historian  re- 
ceived it  from  the  learned  Dean  Prideaux,  the 
grandson  of  Moyle  the  sufferer,  who  with  others 
of  that  family  had  often  mentioned  it  to  the 
Dean  and  other  relatives.  The  fact  was  pub- 
lished by  Echard  in  the  lifetime  of  Prideaux,  a 
circumstance  which  itself  is  confirmatory  of 
the  incident. 

This  is  the  story  of  Echard.  "  Mr.  Eliot 
having  upon  a  very  slight  occasion  entertained 
a  bitter  grudge  against  Mr.  Moyle,  went  to  his 
house  under  the  show  of  a  friendly  visit,  and 
there  treacherously  stabbed  him  while  he  was 
turning  on  one  side  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  to 
drink  to  him."  He  adds  other  particulars,  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  my  first  volume,*  of 
Eliot  hastening  to  town  to  secure  a  pardon, 
which  being  refused,  the  offence  was  commuted 
by  a  heavy  fine.  On  the  recovery  of  Moyle, 
Eliot  applied  to  the  Duke  for  its  remission ; 
and  could  only  obtain  a  knighthood.  Echard 
insinuates  that  the  enmity  of  Eliot  towards  the 
Duke,  originated  in  his  envy  of  the  too  splen- 

*  Page  269. 
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did  career  of  a  man,  who  had  once  been  only 
his  equal. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  with  some  others,  in- 
dicating the  eruptive  passions  of  Sir  John,  such 
party  writers  as  Mrs.  Macaulay  and  a  modern 
writer,  treat  as  mere  defamation,  resting  on 
"no  satisfactory  evidence."  Lord  Nugent  still 
calls  it  "  a  preposterous  calumny."  It  was  not 
however  so  preposterous  as  not  to  be  true ;  for 
with  a  candour  very  admirable  and  probably 
by  the  unlooked  for,  I  trust  not  unwelcome,  aid 
of  some  subsequent  information,  his  Lordship 
confirms  the  fact.  Miss  Aikin,  for  whose 
pleasing  historic  pen  I  wish  a  happier  subject 
than  the  passions  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
people,  possesses  a  letter  "  written  by  an  ances- 
tor of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
Devonshire,"  wherein  the  cause  and  the  course 
of  the  quarrel  are  given  as  described  by  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Moyle  herself.  Her  state- 
ment is  this  :  Mr.  Moyle  having  acquainted 
Sir  John  Eliot's  father  with  some  extrava- 
gance in  his  son's  expences,  and  this  being  re- 
ported with  some  aggravating  circumstances, 
young  Eliot  went  hastily  to  Mr.  Moyle's  house, 
and  remonstrated.  What  words  passed  she 
knew  not  ;  but  Eliot  drew  his  sword  and 
wounded  Mr.  Moyle  in  his  side.     On  reflection 


he  soon  detested  the  fact,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward became  as  remarkable  for  his  private  de- 
portment in  every  view  of  it  as  his  public  con- 
duct. Mr.  Moyle  was  so  entirely  reconciled  to 
him  that  no  person  in  his  time  held  him  in 
higher  esteem."* 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  the 
Letter  itself  rather  than  this  summary;  for  we 
remain  uncertain  who  is  the  real  author  of  the 
Comments,  whether  we  are  indebted  for  them 
to  the  daughter  herself,  or  to  her  correspondent 
the  ancestor  of  the  Devonshire  family.  It  was  a 
tremendous  scene  in  domestic  life,  yet  so  imper- 
fect was  the  daughter's  recollection  that  "  what 
words  passed  she  knew  not."  Would  the  father 
in  his  narrative  often  repeated,  have   omitted  _i^/   ./ 

some  notice  of  the  intemperate  discussion  the  ij^^^^^^^    f*^   X 

«,.  -111.  />         ^      /^H^^^^^o^^^t^ 

prelude  of  this  terrible  explosion  of  passion  ?  j(^^^^.e,t?x/'/ 

Dr.  Prideaux  the  grandson  of  the  sufferer  tells  /  ^^ 

us  through  Echard^  that  "the  blow  was  trea- 
cherous^when  Moyle  was  turning  on  one  side  to 
drink  to  Eliot."  Was  there  then  no  previous 
discussion  ?  The  fact  now  can  never  more  be 
denied,  though  it  has  so  often  been  considered 
as  Lord  Nugent  himself  while  confirming  it» 
still  styles  it,  "  a  preposterous  calumny."  Whe- 
ther this  ebullition  of  the  irascible  Eliot  be 
*  Lord  Nugent,  p.  153. 


aggravated  by  Echard,  or  softened  down  by  a 
more  friendly  account,  signifies  little  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  constitutional  temper  of  the 
individual,  which  was  the  real  object  of  my 
researches. 

Of  the  perfect  repentance  of  our  irascible 
Eliot,  I  have  little  doubt,  and  of  the  renewal 
of  the  ancient  friendships  of  the  two  families 
Lord  Nugent  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
recovered  certain  evidence.  But  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  Moyles  could  never  be  induced 
to  forget  what  they  had  forgiven  ;  the  tale  still 
went  on  from  the  sufferer  to  the  relatives,  for 
the  grandson  told  it  to  Echard,  as  the  daughter 
did  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Devonshire  family. 

I  must  not  leave  the  present  subject  without 
accounting  for  an  apparent  omission  of  mine. 

In  that  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
confided  to  my  care  by  Lord  Eliot,  and  which 
Lord  Nugent  has  after  me  examined,  it  seems 
that  his  Lordship  has  fortunately  discovered 
two  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Moyle  by  Sir  John 
Eliot  at  a  distant  day  when  the  Patriot  lay  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  They  prove  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  parties,  and  as  I  had  not  noticed 
them  Lord  Nugent  expresses  his  astonishment, 
observing  that  "  no  man  would  be  justified  in 
suspecting    such    extraordinary    disingenuity.' 


He  will  allow  me  to  state  the  occasion  of  this 
apparent  oversight. 

A  folio  volume  containing  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  letters  was  the  kind  loan  of  Lord 
Eliot.  The  autographs  of  Sir  John  long  proved 
too  hard  for  my  deciphering.  Days,  weeks, 
and  months  passed,  and  I  was  still  painfully 
conning  the  redundant  flourishes  and  the  tortu- 
ous alphabet  of  Sir  John,  till  the  volume  was 
often  closed  in  the  agony  of  baffled  patience.  I 
renewed  my  apologies  for  detaining  a  volume, 
precious  in  the  domestic  archives  of  St.  Ger- 
mans. The  unlimited  indulgence  relieved  my 
wearisome  repugnance.  Zealous  to  obtain  some 
insight  into  the  feelings,  and  the  thoughts  of 
two  illustrious  characters  in  our  history,  I  pass- 
ed through  my  martyrdom.  The  letters  of 
Hampden  were  perfectly  legible,  and  it  delight- 
ed me  to  think  that  by  my  hand  my  country 
would  possess  memorials  from  the  pens  of 
Hampden  and  Eliot  of  which  no  other  remains 
are  known  to  exist.  With  no  slight  zeal  have  I 
won  the  prize  I  claim.  To  shorten  an  inter- 
minable task  I  only  glanced  over  brief  letters 
which  related  to  mere  domestic  concerns,  such 
as  these  two  letters  to  Moyle  which  Lord  "Nu- 
gent has  printed,  concerning  the  election  of  a 
Minister,  and  arrangements  with  a  tenant.    Had 
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my  eye  caught  the  name  of  Moyle,  I  should  not 
be  defrauded  of  my  zealous  labour,  labour  of 
many  a  weary  morning,  dimming  my  eyes 

*'  With  all  such  writing  as  was  never  read," 

and  I  should  have  anticipated  the  good  fortune 
of  Lord  Nugent. 

Lord  Nugent  proceeds  * — "  The  accusation  of 
subserviency  and  adulation  towards  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  rests  not  on  any  better  ground" 
— that  is,  than  the  accusation  of  the  fatal  blow 
aimed  at  Moyle,  which  we  see  his  Lordship  does 
not  deny  occurred.  "  It  is  attempted  to  be 
inferred  from  an  unconnected  phrase  or  two  in 
a  certain  letter  given  by  Mr.  D'Israeli  (he  does 
not  state  on  what  authority)  which  are  written 
in  only  the  style  of  compliment  then  univer- 
sally in  use." 

I  did  not  assign  any  authority  for  a  print- 
ed letter,  of  which  I  gave  only  the  requi- 
site passages.  In  general  I  state  my  autho- 
rities MS.  when  I  refer  to  MSS.  This  letter 
will  be  found  in  that  vast  repository  of  state 
letters,  the  "  Cabala."  t  For  his  Lordship's 
satisfaction,  and  I  hope  to  my  reader's,  I  shall 
place  the  entire  letter  before  him,  and  mark 
in  italics  the  more  remarkable  passages. 

*  Vol.i.  p.  154.  t  P.  412. 
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"  sill    JOHN    ELIOT    TO    THE    DUKE. 
"  RIGHT    HONOURABLE, 

"  With  what  affection  /  have  served  your 
Grace  I  desire  rather  it  should  be  read  in  my 
actions,  than  my  words,  which  made  me  spar- 
ing in  my  last  relation,  to  touch  those  difficulties 
wherewith  my  letters  have  been  checM,  that  they 
might  more  fully  speak  themselves.  I  shall 
not  seek  to  gloss  them  now%  but,  as  they  have 
been,  leave  them  to  your  Grace's  acceptance, 
which  I  presume  so  noble  that  scandal  or  de- 
traction cannot  decline  it.  It  were  an  injury 
of  your  worth  which  I  dare  not  attempt,  to 
insinuate  the  opinion  of  any  merit  by  false 
colours  or  pretences,  or  wdth  hard  circumstances 
to  endear  my  labours,  and  might  beget  suspi- 
cion, sooner  than  assurance  in  your  credit  which 
I  may  not  hazard.  My  innocence  I  hope  needs 
not  these ;  nor  would  I  shadow  the  least  error 
under  your  'protection.  But  where  my  services 
have  been  faithful  and  not  altogether  vain, 
directed  truly  to  the  honour  and  benefit  of  your 
place,  only  suffering  upon  the  disadvantage  of 
your  absence,  I  must  importune  your  Grace 
to  support  my  weakness,  that  it  may  cause  no 
prejudice  of  your  rights  and  liberties,  which  I 
have  studied  to  preserve  though  with  the  loss  of 
mine  own.     My  insistance  therein  hath  exposed 
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me  to  a  long  imprisonment,  and  great  charge, 
which  still  increaseth  and  threatens  the  mine  of 
my  poor  fortunes,  if  they  be  not  speedily  pre- 
vented. For  which  as  my  endeavours  have  been 
wholly  your's,  I  most  humbly  crave  your  Grace's 
favour  both  to  myself  and  them — in  which  I  am 
devoted. 

"  Your  Grace's  thrice-humble  servant, 

"Novemb.  8,  1623/'  "  J.  EliOT." 

By  this  letter  we  learn,  however  enigmatical 
be  the  subject,  from  its  reference  to  a  former 
letter,  that  Sir  John  Eliot  was  then  suffering 
"  a  long  imprisonment  and  great  charges  which 
threatened   the  ruin  of  his  poor  fortunes,"  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  for  preserving  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  Grace.     It  was  surely 
no  uncharitable  inference  which  induced  me  to 
suppose  that  the  cause  of  Sir  John's  imprison- 
ment was  some  intemperate  transaction  in  his 
official  character  as  Vice-Admiral,  or  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Stannaries.     '*  The 
difficulties    wherewith    his    letters    had    been 
checkt,"  I  imagined  meant  that  his  letters  had 
remained  unanswered,  and  that  for  some  cause, 
Eliot  had  forfeited  the  favour  of  his  patron  and 
friend.     Lord  Nugent  may  now  observe  that 
the  letter  was  not  written  merely  in  "  the  style 


of  compliment  then  universally  in  use."  But 
the  letter  is  most  important  for  the  date  it 
bears.  The  political  life  of  Eliot  had  not  yet 
opened.  In  1623  we  find  Sir  John  a  suppliant 
to,  and  at  least  a  complimentary  admirer  of  the 
Minister,  and  only  two  years  after  in  1625  Eliot 
made  his  first  personal  attack  on  that  Minister, 
his  late  patron  and  friend,  whom  he  then  se- 
lected as  a  victim  of  state. 

On  this  letter  of  which  I  had  only  stated  the 
result,  without  encumbering  my  page  with  its 
transcription,  Lord  Nugent  originates  a  new 
charge.  He  says  "  the  circumstance  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  ground  on 
which  the  author  of  the  *  Commentaries'  rests 
the  gravamen  of  this  charge  is,  that  some  of  his 
references  themselves  are  erroneous.""^  It  ap- 
pears, in  referring  to  a  Harleian  manuscript 
numbered  7050,  that  the  matter  was  drawn 
from  7000,  as  is  rightly  stated  afterwards.  I 
earnestly  wish  that  among  the  great  number  of 
MSS.  cited  in  my  five  volumes,  I,  or  the  printer, 
may  not  have  committed  more  errors  of  this 
nature  than  his  Lordship  has  detected.  It  re- 
quires not  only  a  microscopic  eye  to  detect  the 
typographical  error  of  a  cipher,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment of  printing^  a  certainty  that  the  original 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  154. 
B 
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figures  were  accurate.  In  a  work  abounding 
in  numerical  references,  such  as  the  work  of 
Mr.  Brodie,  they  seem  to  be  inevitable.  The 
reimpressions  of  the  histories  of  Hume  and 
Gibbon  multiply  the  errata  of  the  ciphered 
references.  Hence  their  first  editions  are  always 
preferable  to  the  critical  reader.  Robertson,  to 
avoid  misdates,  printed  the  dates  of  the  year  in 
words,  which  however  inconvenient  for  refer- 
ences to  volumes  and  pages  seems  the  only 
security  against  this  provoking  impediment  to 
research  which  may  involve  even  the  veracity 
of  an  historian. 

This  undue  reproach  to  me  should  have  been 
a  more  tender  point  with  his  Lordship  ;  for 
perhaps  no  historical  work  was  ever  given  to 
the  world  with  such  an  utter  recklessness  of 
authorities,  as  "  Some  Memorials  of  Hampden." 
His  Lordship  seems  only  to  have  been  exact 
when  he  refers  to  MSS.  at  Stowe,  or  transcribes 
from  MSS.  which  I  have  previously  indicated. 
Such  naked  references  as  to  "  Rushworth," 
whose  collection  extends  to  eight  folios,  and  to 
other  voluminous  works  by  their  simple  titles  ; 
to  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  which  by  the  bye  is  a 
manuscript  quoted  by  me ;  and  the  still  more 
portentous  reference  in   the   second  volume* 

*  P.  213. 
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of  "  Harl.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus."  might  occupy  all  the 
Librarians  in  a  literary  chase,  to  hunt  after  a 
solitary  passage  through  the  eight  thousand 
Harleian  MSS.  Would  his  Lordship  insinuate 
that  my  authorities  are  faithless,  and  my  history 
an  imposture  ?  He  dispenses  a  sad  reward  for 
forty  years  of  my  literary  existence;  and  though 
his  Lordship,  who  is  of  the  rising  generation, 
may  not  know  much,  or  any  thing  of  my 
writings,  I  must  console  myself  under  this  mor- 
tifying ignorance  by  the  recollection  of  the 
great  writers  my  contemporaries,  who  have 
confided  in  my  t^trlnr\?!rkii  and  have  adopted  my 
opinions. 

But  his  Lordship  having  cast  a  slur  on  the 
deficient  precision  of  my  references,  proceeds 
with  an  amiable  consistency  to  damnify  me  for 
having  been  over  scrupulous  in  one.  He  says 
"  In  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  a  reference 
is  given  which  can  be  traced,  it  is  done  in  so 
ambiguous  a  phrase  as  to  leave  an  impression 
that  the  author  quoted  by  Mr.  D'Israeli  agrees 
with  him  in  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  Sir 
John  Eliot,  which  in  truth  he  does  not,  but 
directly  the  reverse.  '  Eliot,'  says  the  author 
of  the  Commentaries,  *  like  Sir  Dudley  Digges 
was  in  fact  a  great  servant  of  the  Duke's.' 
And  for  this  a  marginal  reference  is  made  to 

B  2 
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Rush  worth,*  from  which  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  Rushworth  had  given  this  cha- 
racter of  Eliot  as  well  as  of  Digges ;  whereas 
the  passage  in  Rushworth,  which  occurs  in  a 
transcript  of  Archbishop  Abbot's  defence  of 
himself,  says  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  '  That  man 
now  so  hated  (Digges)  was  a  great  servant  of 
the  Duke's.'  In  that  passage  Eliot  is  not 
mentioned  nor  alluded  to.  It  is  only  the 
author  of  the  '  Commentaries'  who  makes  the 
epithet  carry  double,  by  coupling  Eliot's  name 
with  that  of  Digges.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  D'Israeli  intended  to  convey  a  wrong 
impression  of  Rushworth's  words ;  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  he  should  have  used  a  phrase 
which  was  likely  to  do  so." 

Unfortunate  indeed !  but  more  so  for  his 
Lordship,  who  had  the  trouble  to  Avrite  all  this, 
than  me,  whose  reply  must  be  shorter.  With 
the  full  recollection  of  the  letter  of  Eliot  to  the 
Duke,  which  I  have  now  laid  entire  before  his 
Lordship,  I  adopted  the  descriptive  expression 
of  Archbishop  Abbot  so  truly  applied  to  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  and  with  a  tenderness  of  con- 
science, not  always  so  delicate  with  those  who 
adopt  the  words  of  others,  I  referred  to  Rush- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  450. 
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worth.  The  reference  his  Lordship  found  easy, 
for  I  practised  no  deception.  No  one  could 
have  imagined  that  I  could  cite  the  wary  clerk 
of  the  Commons  for  an  opinion.  Rushworth 
indeed  professes  to  give  no  opinions,  but  collects 
what  he  chooses,  calling  them  "  Matters  of  fact 
in  order  of  Time."  His  stores  are  valuable,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  know  their  castrations  and 
their  omissions.  When  his  Lordship  says  "  In 
one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  a  reference  is 
given,  which  can  be  traced,"  I  must  remonstrate 
against  the  injustice  of  this  indiscriminate 
charge.  But  his  Lordship  suggests  at  his  close, 
my  not  having  "  intended  to  convey  a  wrong 
impression  of  Rushworth's  words" — or  rather 
Archbishop  Abbot's  —  and  I  return  my  bene- 
diction for  this  charitable  politeness  ! 

So  much  for  Sir  John  Eliot,  now  a  substan- 
tial character  in  English  history.  Before  I 
proceed  to  his  celebrated  contemporary  and 
friend,  John  Hampden,  let  me  notice  an  inter- 
vening accusation  of  the  noble  memorialist. 
His  Lordship  after  showing  the  discomfiture  of 
our  naval  expeditions  under  the  administration 
of  Buckingham,  adds — "  Yet  a  very  late  writer 
whimsically  enough,  but  as  it  should  seem  not 
in  irony,   makes  it  matter  of  much  praise  to 


Charles  that  he  *  re-established  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas.' "  ^ 

I  would  not  insinuate  that  his  Lordship  is 
practising  any  disingenuity  towards  me.  The 
excitement  of  novel  authorship  will  account 
for  an  accusation  which  is  as  indiscreet  as  it  is 
unjust.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  Lord 
Nugent  wrote  some  part  of  his  "  Memorials"  he 
had  not  yet  acquired  a  clear  conception  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First.  In  literature  there 
may  be  anachronisms  in  criticism,  as  well  as  in 
chronology.  The  failures  of  our  fleets  are  his- 
torical facts,  and  these  occurred  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  to  the  year  1629.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea  was  established  in  1636.  I 
must  here  refer  the  reader  to  my  own  narra- 
tive.f  There  he  will  find  that  honourable  enter- 
prise of  the  Monarch,  who  it  is  well  known 
among  his  useful  studies,  was  no  slight  profici- 
ent in  naval  architecture,  and  had  held  frequent 
consultations  with  the  celebrated  naval  archi- 
tect, Pett.  The  memorials  which  Charles  has 
left  the  country  to  attest  his  designs,  are  not  a 
few  :  the  cannon  which  bears  the  remarkable 
inscription;  the  medals  struck  to  commemorate 
the  event;  the  ship  which  was  built  to  bear 

*  Vol.  i.  page  128.  f  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  page  39. 
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the  name  of  "  The  Sovereign  of  the  Sea,"  and 
Waller's  verses  which  perpetuate  that  proud 
assumption  with  our  language.  If  every  his- 
torical incident  could  be  as  fully  attested  as  the 
plan  of  Charles  the  First  having  re-established 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  dominion 
on  such  a  fluctuating  empire  can  exist,  there 
would  often  be  less  occasion  for  our  scepticism. 
AVhen  Lord  Nugent  wrote  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  he  could  not  have  known,  or  recollect- 
ed, one  of  the  most  illustrious  acts  in  the  reign 
of  an  English  Monarch.  About  a  hundred 
pages  afterwards,  possibly  written  at  a  consi- 
derable interval  of  time,  his  Lordship  however 
happily  succeeded  in  procuring  the  right  in- 
formation, for  he  says,* — "  A  fleet,  however,  of 
sixty  ships  of  war  being  at  length  collected  upon 
the  strength  of  constituting,"  &c. :  thus  unwit- 
ingly,  I  presume,  he  acknowledges  what  I  have 
laboured  to  prove,  that  the  unpopular  tax  of 
ship-money  was  actually  employed  for  the  very 
purposes  for  which  it  was  levied. 

The  noble  Memorialist  now  urges  a  more 
weighty  charge.f  ''  And  here  it  becomes  neces- 
sary again,  in  a  few  words,  to  take  notice  (as  a 
sample   of  the   imperfect   evidence   on    which 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  217.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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historical  impressions  are  sometimes  received) 
of  another  passage  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  '  Commen- 
taries on  the  Life  of  Charles  the  First.'  '  I  have 
been  informed,'  says  that  gentleman,  (speaking 
of  the  Ship  Money,) '  of  papers  in  the  possession 
of  a  family  of  the  highest  respectability,  v^hich 
will  show  that  Hampden  had  long  lived  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfare  with  his  neighbour  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County.  They  mutually  harassed 
each  other.  It  is  probable  that  these  papers 
may  relate  to  quarrels  about  levying  the  six- 
pence in  the  pound  on  Hampden's  estate,  for 
which  he  was  assessed.  It  is  from  the  jealousy 
of  Truth  that  we  are  anxious  to  learn  whether 
the  sixpence  was  refused  out  of  pique  to  his  old 
enemy  and  neighbour  the  Sheriff,  or  from  the 
purest  unmixed  patriotism."  Lord  Nugent  was 
enabled  to  examine  the  papers  and  correspond- 
ence at  Stowe  of  the  Sheriff,  Sir  Peter  Temple, 
where  he  found  "  not  the  shadow  of  evidence 
of  any  private  pique  or  quarrel." 

When  I  said  that  "  Hampden  had  long  lived 
in  a  state  of  civil  warfare  with  his  neighbour 
the  Sheriff  of  the  County,"  I  described  the  title 
of  the  individual,  as  I  conceived  I  had  received 
it  in  the  conversation  to  which  I  alluded.  I 
have  since  been  apprized,  that  I  should  have 
described  the  person  as  the  Treasurer  of  the 
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County.  This  information  was  communicated 
to  me  by^a  literary  friend,  distinguished  by  the 
public  for  his  genius,  as  well  as  his  learning. 
Lord  Nugent  may  be  assured  that  the  circum- 
stance it  was  deemed  necessary  to  notice  is  by 
no  means  "  a  sample  of  the  imperfect  evidence 
on  which  historical  impressions  are  sometimes 
received,"  a  conclusion  at  which  the  noble  Me- 
morialist has  arrived  with  the  somewhat  rapid, 
though  laudable,  zeal  of  a  young  writer. 

Every  lover  of  history  will  deeply  regret  the 
utter  recklessness  of  families  of  ancient  or  dis- 
tinguished descent,  which  too  often  exists  in 
regard  to  their  domestic  archives.  The  most 
authentic  documents  of  history— the  most  pre- 
cious memorials  of  genius,  are  consigned  to  the 
vilest  uses  ;  and  papers  are  dispersed,  or  wasted, 
which  some  distinguished  ancestor  had  hoarded 
as  treasures  for  posterity.  I  recollect,  when 
once  mentioning  to  a  lady,  the  female  descend- 
ant of  Lord  Hardwicke,  how  great  our  obliga- 
tions were  to  that  noble  literary  Antiquary,  her 
Ladyship  had  formed  no  other  notion  of  the 
unremitted  labours  of  her  grandfather,  but  that 
of  having  "  filled  the  house  with  old  papers  ; 
the  dusty  memorials  were  poked  in  all  parts." 
It  was  by  my  zeal  that  the  later  correspondence 
of  I^ady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  recovered 
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from  the  wreck  of  useless  family  papers.  The 
public  have  been  often  reminded  of  the  acci- 
dent which  preserved  the  MSS.  of  Evelyn  ; 
documents  which  have  thrown  much  light  on 
some  dark  passages  of  our  domestic  history. 
Recently,  the  voluminous  state  papers,  diaries, 
and  writings  of  the  famous  Lord  Fairfax,  have 
been  dispersed  by  sale  in  many  hands.  The 
case  which  I  am  now  to  state  seems  not  less 
interesting. 

The  literary  friend  who  communicated  to 
me  the  information  concerning  Hampden's 
quarrels  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  County,  was 
on  a  visit  at  an  ancient  mansion  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. Confined  to  the  house  by  illness,  he 
could  not  partake  of  their  outdoor  anmsements, 
but  cast  his  antiquarian  eye  over  the  old  map 
of  the  estate  hanging  in  the  hall,  or  on  the 
pedigree  of  the  family  embellished  with  many 
beautifully  executed  miniatures,  one  of  the 
finest  of  heraldic  documents.  His  avarice  for 
old  papers  broke  out  in  all  its  passion,  and  his 
kind  hostess  charitably  offered  to  procure  him 
more  amusements  of  the  sort. 

An  old  chest  of  papers  and  parchments  lay  in 
an  uninhabited  apartment.  Cold  and  damp 
made  him  hurry  over  the  contents  of  the  chest, 
where  he  discovered  layers  of  papers,  without 
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any  arrangement,  from  the  last  century  about 
Garrick's  time,  as  he  went  downwards,  to  the 
reign  of  John.  Among  other  things  which  he 
turned  out  of  the  chest  was  a  small  green  and 
gold  purse  of  antique  manufacture  with  some 
Elizabeth's  shillings  and  sixpences  in  it,  and 
some  love-letters  to  a  former  proprietor  of  the 
mansion.  "  It  seemed  in  short,"  as  he  wrote  to 
me,  "  as  if  for  many  centuries  upon  the  decease 
of  the  head  of  the  house,  his  papers  had  been 
thrown  into  this  chest,  and  there  suffered  to 
remain  undisturbed  until  the  time  of  my  tum- 
bling them  out." 

He  filled  two  baskets  with  papers  of  Charles 
the  First's  time — and  others — to  examine  at  his 
leisure  in  a  warmer  apartment.  He  met  with 
parcels  of  ship-money  receipts  unsigned.  The 
most  interesting  document  was  a  manuscript 
which  when  put  together  consisted  of  fourteen 
to  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  foolscap  paper,  and 
not  complete,  while  parts  as  usual  were  injured 
by  damp.  Appearing  at  first  to  be  a  book  of 
accounts,  it  would  probably  have  been  laid 
aside,  had  not  his  eye  caught  the  name  of 
Hampden.  The  handwriting  was  attested  to 
be  that  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  County — and  on 
further  scrutiny  it  was  discovered  to  have  been 
the  journal  of  that  magistrate.     There  were  in- 
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serted  long  dialogues  between  the  writer  and 
Hampden.  The  subject  was  a  dispute  or  liti- 
gation about  a  piece  of  common  land.  The 
writer  recounted  his  meeting  Hampden  who  he 
saia  raised  his  whip  at  me,  and  I  did  the  same 
at  him,  but  he  dared  not  cross  the  hedge  which 
stood  between  us."  In  one  or  two  places  ap- 
peared a  character  of  Hampden  written  in  "  the 
most  bitter  terms  that  'envy,  hatred,  and  malice' 
could  suggest." 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  attending 
this  manuscript  is,  that  at  present,  it  is  not 
to  be  found.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  chest, 
where,  on  a  subsequent  inquiry,  it  was  after- 
wards looked  for.  Should  it  have  escaped  the 
vulcanian  fire  of  the  Chef  de  Cuisine,  it  may 
yet  be  discovered  in  the  place  to  which  it  was 
removed  when  it  first  emerged  to  the  intelli- 
gent eye  of  my  friend. 

It  was  on  this  evidence  that  I  alluded  to  the 
personal  hostility  between  Hampden  and  ''  the 
Sheriff"  of  the  County.  I  naturally  supposed 
that  it  related  to  the  small  levy  of  the  ship-money 
which  Hampden  refused  to  pay.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  I  did  not  deal  in  chimeras.  The 
subject  and  person  are  different,  but  the  quar- 
rel was  real,  and  the  character  of  Hampden,  as 
my  friend  recollects,  was  given  in  a  more  plam 
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and  depreciating  style  than  we  find  in  the  ela- 
borate portrait  of  our  great  historical  painter— 
the  noble  historian.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
infer  that  we  are  to  take  Hampden's  character 
from  an  enraged  country  squire  venting*  his 
spleen  in  a  sulky  diary.  It  is  however  a  fact 
relative  to  the  character  of  Hampden,  which  in 
the  paucity  of  our  knowledge,  could  not  be  pass- 
ed over  unobserved ;  and  certainly  Hampden 
with  his  threatening  whip  brawling  over  a 
hedge  does  not  present  to  us,  that  philosophic 
sage  who  ambitioned  to  be  the  preceptor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  has  been  described 
by  our  last  authority  Dr.  Lingard,  as  ''  Quiet, 
courteous,  and  submissive."  * 

Of  Hampden  I  had  said,  "  When  we  view 
Hampden  at  the  head  of  his  Buckinghamshire 
men  inciting  several  thousands  to  present  peti- 
tions, we  may  doubt  whether  this  instigation 
were  patriotism  or  insurrection."  On  this  his 
Lordship  observes,  "  There  is  no  ground  for 
asserting  that  Hampden  :ysjjtofthe  famous  pe- 
tition from  Buckinghamshire  to  the  King  and 
both  Houses."  And  one  reason  his  Lordship 
alleges  is,  that  *'  Hampden  was  then  concealed 
in  the  City  of  London,  guarded  by  the  citizens 

*  See  *'  Commentaries,"  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
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against  the  search  made  by  Charles."*  His 
Lordship  condescends  to  cavil  at  an  expression, 
but  to  me  the  fact  stands  on  the  solid  ground  of 
historical  evidence. 

Assuredly  the  noble  Memorialist  requires  not 
to  be  reminded  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
leader  of  a  party  absolutely  to  be  visible  at  such 
an  awful  "  gathering."  The  secret  summons  is 
whispered  among  the  few,  till  it  is  heard  among 
the  many  ;  and  "  a  political  union"  of  four  to  six 
thousand  men,  could  not  move  in  close  concert? 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  him  whose 
cause  they  had  espoused.  I  described  Hamp- 
den exerting  a  secret  influence  over  that  large 
body  which  in  their  petitions,  described  them- 
selves, "Hampden's  Countrymen  and  Neigh- 
bours." Six  thousand  Neighbours !  Possibly 
the  secret  history  of  this  incident  is  revealed  in 
one  of  those  political  ballads  of  the  time,  where 
Hampden  is  made  to  speak : 

"  Did  I  for  this  my  County  bring 
To  help  their  Knight  against  their  King 

And  raise  thejirst  sedition; 
Though  I  the  business  did  decline, 
Yet  I  conceited  the  whole  design 
And  sent  them  their  Petition.*' 

Hampden  all  the  while  was  safe  in  the  invi- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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sible  Committee  at  Haberdashers'  Hall  as  we 
are  further  informed : 

**  So  many  nights  spent  in  the  City 
In  that  invisible  Committee 

The  wheel  that  governs  all ; 
From  thence  the  change  in  Church  and  State 
And  all  the  mischiefs  bear  the  date 

From  Haberdashers'  Hall." 

But    political    allusions  in    personal  satires, 
though  they  often    preserve  many  a   fugitive 
incident,  are  not  always  the  most  certain  evi- 
dence in   History.     In    the    present    instance 
however  the  result  of  this  formidable  appear- 
ance of  "  Hampden's  Buckinghamshire  men  " 
was  such,  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  lampoon.    The  noble  historian 
has  said  "  From  that  day  we  may  reasonably 
date  the  levying  of  War  in  England."     It  was 
this  passage,  and  the  conviction  of  others  who 
had  preceded  Clarendon,  which  induced  me  to 
say  of  Hampden  when  he  spoke  against  Peace, 
that  "  He  drew  his  Sword  to  shed  the  blood  of 
half  the  Nation."     But  to  confirm  my  notion 
that  this  body  might  rightly  be  called  "  Hamp- 
den's Buckinghamshire  Men,"   I  appeal  to  an 
authority  which  his  Lordship  will  not  decline : 
it  is  Lord  Nugent  himself,  for  he  afterwards 
informs  us,  that  "  Hampden's   green  regiment 
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was    composed     entirely    of  Buchmghamshire 
Menr 

Whether  the  Buckinghamshire  men  incited 
Hampden,  or  the  reverse  occurred,  shall  be  left 
to  his  Lordship's  nicer  discrimination  of  the 
shades  of  truth.  The  local  genius,  for  Lillies  is 
not  too  distant  from  Hampden,  may  yet  form  a 
more  lucid  commentary  than  can  the  passionless 
student  of  ancient  history  who  judges  the  man, 
regardless  of  the  party.  His  Lordship  has 
planted  a  tree  of  liberty  consecrated  to  the  me- 
mory of  Hampden,  at  his  own  Lillies,  whose 
shade  may  one  day  temper  "  the  ambition  "  of 
a  future  Hampden.  This  noble  advocate  for 
all  popular  measures  is  unlimitable  in  his  no- 
tions of  political  rights ;  they  seem  to  be  a  sea 
without  a  shore,  if,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  County  paper,  in  a  speech  delivered  from 
the  hustings  at  Aylesbury,  the  following  poli- 
tical axiom  was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause. "  Public  Opinion  is  always  changing, 
and  is  always  right."  To  enlighten  the  people 
is  a  nobler  task  than  to  lead  them,  or  rather, 
as  is  sometimes  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  to  follow 
them.  But  history  is  not  composed,  nor  con- 
sulted, at  the  hustings ;  a  philosophical  states- 
man would  not  kneel  to  the  Baal  of  popular 
wisdom,  any  more  than  to  the  great  Dagon  of 
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superstitious  Antiquity,  He  would  neither 
slaver  the  populace  nor  adulate  the  Sovereign  ; 
and  in  the  worship  of  the  divinity  of  Truth,  he 
would  break  these  "  Idols  of  the  Mind,"  as 
Bacon  nobly  describes  such  vain  imaginations 
and  such  fantastic  delusions  !  His  Lordship  has 
lessoned  me  on  this  occasion,  for  an  inquiry 
made  from  "the  jealousy  of  truth."  "Dis- 
putes," observes  the  noble  Memorialist,  "con- 
cerning the  private  motives  which  may  influence 
the  public  acts  of  men  are  difficult  to  undertake 
and  hazardous  to  decide  upon  ;  and  it  is  a  bold 
inquest  to  institute,  even  from  "  the  jealousy  of 
truth."  What !  is  the  Historian  no  longer  to 
interrogate  human  nature  ?  Are  we  no 
longer  to  hold  this  "inquest,"  on  the  eminent 
men  who  have  departed  from  us  ?  Is  the  phi- 
losophical antiquary  no  longer  to  feel  his  way 
in  the  twilight  of  tradition,  and  search  in  the 
fragments  of  contemporary  record,  for  those 
concealed  truths  which  reveal  the  individual^ 
and  discover  the  union  or  the  separation  of  the 
private  motive  with  the  public  act  ?  Are  we  no 
longer  to  distinguish  between  a  Cromwell  and 
a  Washington  ? 

Of  the  motives  of  "  Hampden  and  his  Party," 
however,  something  I  did  say  in  "  the  jealousy 
of  truth"  which  his  Lordship  might  have  con- 
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descended  to  acknowledge  ;  1  confessed  that "  we 
know  at  present  too  little  of  the  secret  history 
of  these  remarkable  men  to  venture  to  develope 
the  motives  of  their  conduct.  The  intentions  of 
men  may  however  be  purer  than  their  practices^ 
for  between  our  intentions  and  our  practices, 
our  little  and  our  great  passions  may  intervene."* 
And  it  is  the  practices  of  this  party,  as  a 
moral  historian  which  I  judged  and  condemned. 
Let  others  frame  apologies,  or  with  callous  con- 
sciences without  a  look  and  without  an  inquiry, 
at  once  gulp  down  the  whole  indigested  mass 
of  passions,  of  artifices,  and  of  blood;  of  wdsdom 
and  of  folly — of  virtues  and  of  crimes.  Let  some 
be  consoled  by  educing  good  from  evil ;  let 
others  audaciously  triumph  that  the  end  sanc- 
tified the  means.  The  task  will  embarrass  an 
honourable  mind,  whoever  shall  undertake  it ; 
and  this  we  may  observe  by  the  gratuitous 
explanations  hypothetically  raised  by  Lord  Nu- 
gent himself,!  "  Although  the  intention  of 
the  adversaries  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
to  destroy  public  right  to  its  very  foundations 
were  sufficiently  manifest" — this  is  the  sweep- 
ing assumption  of  a  party  proposition,  affirm- 
ing that  which  admits  of  discussion,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  in  this  presumed  tyranny — 

•  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.     f  Memorials,  vol,  ii.  p.  269. 
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'  still  it  iiad  not  yet  been  displayed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  establish  a  clear  moral  case  for 
recourse  to  those  last  means  which  remain  to 
the  oppressed  for  the  recovery  of  freedom."     A 
difficulty  now  perplexed  his  Lordship,  unwilling 
to  admit  the  account  of  Hampden's  long  inter- 
course with    the  Covenanters  previous  to  the 
period  when  "  a  clear  moral  case"  could  be  made 
out.     He  therefore  would   throw  some  doubt 
on  the  information  of  Anthony  Wood  respect- 
ing those  secret  intrigues  continued  in  "  more 
than  one  journey  into  Scotland."     His  Lord- 
ship says  "  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority 
he  (Wood)  states  this,  and  it  seems  to  refer  to 
a  later  period" — that  is,  to  a  period  more  ac- 
cordant with  his  Lordship's  hypothetical  "  clear 
moral  case."     In  the  "  Memorials"  vv^e  certainly 
look  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  these  pro- 
tracted absences  of  the  patriot  from  his  paternal 
mansion.     But  had  the  noble  Memorialist  been 
more  experienced  in  researches  into  this  remark- 
able period,  he  would  not  so  frequently  com- 
plain of  his  predecessors  for  not  always  stating 
their  authorities  for   events   sufficiently  noto- 
rious.    Who  doubts  that  Hampden  journeyed 
into  Scotland,  or  that  he  was  that  "gentleman 
of  quality  of  the  English  nation  who  was  after- 
wards a  great  parliament  man,  and  lived  some 
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time  in  Scotland  before  the  troubles  broke  out," 
as  Burnet  indicates  the  person,  concealing  the 
name.  Wood,  of  whom  his  Lordship  complains 
of  omitting  his  authority,  wrote  after  Nalson, 
and  that  collector  would  have  supplied  the  Ox- 
ford antiquary  with  all  he  has  told  —  of  "jour- 
neys and  of  council- tables ;"  and  Nalson,  if  he 
did  not  draw  his  information  from  a  higher 
source  than  contemporary  pamphlets,  might 
have  found  these  "journeys  into  Scotland"  re- 
gistered in  the  political  ballads  already  quoted. 

Did  I  for  this  bring  in  the  Scot  ? 
(For  'tis  no  secret  now)  the  plot 

Was  Say's  and  mine  together. 
Did  1  for  this  return  again 
And  spend  a  winter  there  in  vain  ? 

I  went  more  to  invite  them  hither. 

Though  more  our  money  than  our  cause 
Their  brotherly  assistance  draws, 

My  labour  was  not  lost ; 
At  my  return  I  brought  you  thence 
Necessity,  their  strong  pretence, 

And  this  shall  quit  the  cost. 

Hampden  has  left  no  permanent  record  to 
attest  that  greatness  of  character,  that  master 
spirit,  which  was  confessed  by  his  most  eloquent 
enemies.  If  his  own  hand  has  not  immortal- 
ised his  name,  he  is  however  immortal  in  the 
most  vital  character  which  ever  breathed  on 
the  recording  page  by  his  noble  contemporary, 
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Clarendon,  and  by  the  inimitable  and  penetra- 
ting genius  of  our  more  philosophical  historian. 
These  are  the  solemn  arbiters  of  his  fate,  and 
they  have  left  as  enigmatical,  how  far  a  terrible 
ambition  nursed  the  public  virtues  and  the 
powerful  faculties  of  the  patriot  Hampden  ;  and 
whether  the  pupil  of  Davila  had  not  surely  me- 
ditated on  what  he  had  resolved  should  happen.* 
The  character  of  Hampden  has  not  only  en- 
gaged the  pen  of  Clarendon,  but  that  of  another 
contemporary  of  great  genius,  the  poet  Cowley. 
As  this  character  does  not  appear  in  the  works 
of  this  poet,  and  is  drawn  from  an  unfinished 
and  unavowed  poem  on  "  the  late  Civil  Wars," 
the  curious  reader,  allowing  for  the  preposses- 
sions of  the  loyal  emigrant,  will  be  gratified  by 
inspecting  it,  stamped  in  the  warmth  of  its  ori- 
ginal force.  The  poet,  alluding  to  the  untimely 
death  of  that  great  adversary  of  the  church. 
Lord  Brooks,  before  St.  Chad's,  which,  in  the 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  very  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  for 
his  most  kind  and  liberal  permission  in  having  been  allowed 
to  examine  the  old  library  at  Hampden  House.  I  sought 
for  Hampden  in  his  ancient  mansion,  but  I  could  nowhere 
trace  him.  There  are  a  few  volumes  of  his  own  time,  where  no 
Davila  is  to  be  found.  It  is  supposed  that  any  such  memo- 
rials of  the  patriot  have  been  removed  in  times  less  favour- 
able to  his  name,  or  rather  neglected  than  preserved. 
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temper  of  the  day,  is  ascribed  to  the  stroke 
from  Heaven,  Cowley  proceeds  :  —  (the  names 
are  blanks  in  the  original.) 

"  Such  fatal  vengeance  did  wronged  Chalgrove  shew 
Where  Hampden  both  began  and  ended  too. 
Hampden,  whose  spirit  moved  o*er  this  mighty  frame 
Of  Britain's  Isle,  and  out  this  chaos  came. 
Hampden,  the  Man  that  taught  confusion's  art. 
His  treasons  restless  with  a  noiseless  heart. 
His  active  brain  like  Etna's  top  appeared 
Where  treasons  forged,  yet  no  noise  outward  heard. 

'Twas  he  continued,  whate'er  bold  M said,* 

And  ail  the  popular  noise  that  Pym  has  made. 
'Twas  he  that  taught  the  zealous  rout  to  rise 
And  be  his  slaves,  for  some  feigned  liberties. 
Him  for  his  black  design  Hell  thought  most  fit. 
Ah  !  wretched  man,  cursed  by  too  good  a  wit." 

What  platonic  vision,  hovering  on  the  hal- 
lowed woods  of  Hampden,  beamed  on  the 
Idealist,  its  master  has  not  revealed.  He  de- 
manded to  be  instituted  the  tutor  of  the  Prince: 
yet  this  political  sage,  in  his  friendly  tutorage 
of  the  sons  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  left  no  evidence 
of  his  successful  skill.  The  sage  Whitelocke 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  character  of  Hampden's 
mind  : — "  He  often  proposed  doubts  more  than 
he  resolved."  At  all  events,  we  cannot  blame 
Charles  the  First,  with  a  mind  more  contracted 
than  the  political  philosopher's,  having  refused 
the  offer  on  the  terms  demanded,  and  which 
*  Query  ?  Marten. 
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Lord  Nugent  considers  as  moderate.  "  When 
Hampden  was  asked  what  he  would  require 
that  the  King  should  do?  he  answered  :  *  That 
he  place  himself,  with  his  children,  and  all  that 
he  hath,  in  our  hands."  *  If  Hampden  designed 
to  Hampdenise  all  England,  he  dropped  his 
mantle  on  his  confidential  cousin,  and  Cromwell 
realized  the  dream. 

The  portrait  of  Pym,  though  a  miniature  of 
exquisite  finish,  now  casts  its  sullen  scowl  on 
me — and  well  it  may  ! — who,  while  I  listen  to 
his  noble  advocate,  have  so  often  to  stay  the 
fluency  of  the  eulogium. 

Of  Pym,  as  little  of  his  personal  history  was 
known,  it  became  an  object  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  plan  of  my  "  Commentaries,"  to 
glean  some  scattered  traits  from  the  scanty 
field  of  domestic  life.  History  itself  would  be 
but  a  vast  catacomb,  if  the  great  actors  are  only 
to  be  heaped  together  like  skeletons  in  its 
sepulchral  pages  ;  skulls  which  would  only  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  from  being  graven  with  a 
different  title.  They  must  bear  a  distinct  iden- 
tity, or  they  remain  but  names.  The  general 
characters  of  Clarendon,  and  the  domestic  de- 
tails of  Plutarch,  must  mingle  together,  if  we 
would  delight  by  exhibiting,  in  yani^heJi^c^^^^ 
the  reality  of  the  past.     On   this  principle  I 

*Vol.  ii.p.  80. 
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worked,  and  the  results  have  often  been  as  sur- 
prising to  myself,  as  my  character  of  Pym 
seerns  to  be  to  Lord  Nugent. 

I  said  of  Pym,  as  the  noble  Memorialist 
transcribes — "  One  would  have  wished  that  the 
man  whose  character  has  incurred  the  taint  of 
a  suspicion  of  having  taken  a  heavy  bribe  from 
the  French  minister,  had  been  graced  with 
purer  hands."  "  He,"  (D'Israeli,)  continues  his 
Lordship,  "  says  in  a  note, — '  I  write  this  down 
from  recollection,  and  cannot  immediately  re- 
cover my  authority.' "  * 

His  Lordship  after  duly  reproving  me  for 
"  the  impropriety  of  making  such  a  charge  as 
that  of  corruption,  on  authority  which  he  who 
makes  cannot  immediately  recover,"  obligingly 
flies  to  my  aid  to  prove  that  I  did  not  invent 
the  charge,  by  himself  pointing  it  out  in  Cla- 
rendon ;  and  his  Lordship  adds,  "  that  there  is 
no  other  authority."  I  cannot  congratulate  his 
Lordship  on  the  novelty  of  his  discovery,  nor 
agree  that  the  charge  of  Clarendon  rests  on  the 
Chancellor's  single  authority.    When  I  scrupu- 

*"  MemorialsofHampden,"vol.  i.  p.  226.  The  bribe  is  said 
to  have  been  five  thousand  pounds  from  the  French  Minis- 
ter, to  hinder  a  supply  of  Irish  volunteers  for  the  service  of 
Spain.  The  imputation,  as  given  by  Clarendon,  came  from 
others.  "  Some  said  boldly,  and  an  obscure  person  or  two 
have  affirmed  it  upon  their  knowledge." 
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lously  said  that — "  I  could  not  immediately 
recover  my  authority,"  I  alluded  to  other  ac- 
counts which  existed  before  Lord  Clarendon 
wrote.  It  was  also  said  that  Pym  sold  his  pro- 
tection to  those  who  were  under  a  suspicion  of 
delinquency.  Such  rumours  were  notorious, 
and  were  recorded  in  the  political  satires  of 
the  day. 

Farewell  John  Pym, 
He  would  have  had  a  place  in  court, 
And  he  ventured  all  his  party  for't; 
But  Bribery  proves  his  best  support. 

Rump  Songs,  i.  93. 

We  shall  want  the  first  lines  shortly  for  a 
more  important  object.     A  complete  evidence 
of  a  statesman  receiving  the  wages  of  corrup- 
tion is  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  there  are  no  wit-  ^ 
nesses  on  these  occasions.     Even  another  race  ^'^\^^^/.-> 


of  more  enlightened  patriots  than  the  age  of  j^fff^  '  /-^ 
Pym    produced,   have   had   their   honour   ^"^^  /{^  ^l^al:^G 
peached;  yet  it  exists  only  on  the  single  evi-  fiUf^itJi^i £*^^ 
dence  of  Barillon  the   French    Minister.       It  ^^tA.  A-^^jnttJ^ 
has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  Barillon  />^4«y  iW/y 
craftily  posted  up  their  names  against  the  sums/^***^  ^^«^ 
in    his    account   current  with  the  Grand  Mo-  ^itt^^^^j 
narque,   while   the    bribes  never   reached   the  /f—^r^'  /I. 
secret  pensioners'  unsullied  hands.  Barillon  v/as  Ui'/ir^t//e^  ^ 
a  daring  accountant,  while  "  the  man  with  the  ^(Jktm^-^y^^^l'-~j 
iron  mask"  stood  before  his  recollection.  ^»Ic4j^^0 
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We  now  come  to  a  charge  of  still  greater  de- 
licacy. I  perceive  that  my  principle  of  tracing 
human  nature,  through  all  her  recesses,  thrusts 
a  hapless  historian  into  dark  corners,  where 
either  he  must  be  martyred  for  the  Truth  or 
else  betray  her  cause  by  his  silence.  His  Lord- 
ship insists  on  "  the  almost  repulsive  austerity 
of  Pym's  habits."  He  therefore  ridicules  the 
fact  of  Pym's  attached  attendance  on  that  poli- 
tical coquette  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  yet  that 
fact  rests  on  the  positive  statement  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Warwick,  an  honourable  man,  who  wrote 
from  personal  knowledge.  I  was  induced  to 
give  an  epicurean  character  to  the  portly  Pym. 
What  could  Hacket  otherwise  design  when  he 
described  him  "  as  a  painted  sepidchre,  a  belly- 
god;"  should  his  Lordship  ever  look  into  a 
vast  collection  of  political  lampoons  —  ma- 
terials for  history  not  to  be  despised  when 
the  fugitive  ballad  is  confirmed  by  more 
permanent  authorities — he  will  find  a  notice 
of  Pym  from  w^hich  we  must  infer  that  he 
mixed  his  politics  with  his  loves,  or  his  loves 
with  his  politics.*  I  imagine  I  can  account  for 
his  Lordship's  assurance  of  the  "  repulsive  aus- 
terity of  Pym's   habits."      Pym  stood  at  the 

*  The  passage  alluded  to  is  "  The  sense  of  the  House,"  a 
poignant  satire  on  the  leading  members. 
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head  of  the  Puritans  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance Mrs.  Macaulay  infers  that  "  the  frugal 
manners  and  simplicity  of  life  of  Pym,"  which 
she  observes  were  "  the  characteristic  of  the 
party,  is  itself  an  evidence  sufficient  to  confute 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  who  accused  him 
of  raising  considerable  sums  by  the  acceptance 
of  bribes  and  other  dishonest  practices."  *  My 
suspicions  of  the  "  corruption"  of  this  statesman 
were  at  least  not  peculiar  to  Clarendon  or  to 
later  writers.— But  this  is  not  all !  Pym  at  his 
death  left  debts  to  the  large  amount  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  were  stated  to  be  paid 
by  the  Commons.  "  The  frugality  and  simpli- 
city of  his  life"  ruined  him !  The  ardent  female 
historian  does  not  allege  that  she  possessed  any 
personal  information  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
Pym — she  knew  as  little  of  them  as  ourselves — 
but  she  ascribes  to  him  "  this  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity of  life" — because  "  these  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  party,"  But  was  Pym  "  the  painted 
sepulchre  of  the  Pharisees  ?"  In  public  history 
the  ''  repulsive  austerity"  of  Pym  may  appear, 
but  the  private  history  may  introduce  us  to  a 
different  personage.  When  we  consider  the 
heavy  debts  which  he  left  at  his  death,  we  must 
remember  that  Pym  must  have  been  in  a  situa- 

*  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  9.3. 
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tion,  where  his  infirmity  might  have  been  often 
put  to  the  test.  He  had  supreme  dominion 
and  apparently  urgent  wants.  The  modes  of 
his  vast  expenditure  with  "  frugal  habits "  re- 
main an  enigma  ;  yet  the  marvellous  ceases, 
should  we  have  rightly  construed  that  singular 
application  of  Hacket  to  the  character  of  Pym, 
Homo  ex  argilla  et  lutof actus  epicurceo. 

His  Lordship  proceeds :  "  A  modern  author  to 
whom  it  has  been  necessary  to  advert  more  than 
once  in  these  Memorials,  after  a  fanciful  picture 
of  Pym's  system  of  secret  intelligence  ends  with 
discovering  a  close  resemblance  between  his 
stern  unbending  course  and  the  occupation  and 
office  of  a  French  Lieutenant  of  Police."^ 

"  The  fanciful  picture"  is  my  daubing.  Taste- 
less and  unskilful  may  be  the  brush,  and  meagre 
and  colourless  its  figures,  but  not  one  there  has 
been  introduced  which  has  not  been  copied 
from  its  prototype.  I  have  not  committed  that 
sacrilege  of  history  in  robbing  its  consecrated 
utensils  for  vile  purposes,  nor  have  I  bastardised 
Truth  and  Fiction  by  composing  what  is  ludi- 
crously termed  '*  The  Romance  of  History." 
1  have  painted  Pym  as  he  appeared  to  me. 

Subtlety  and  activity  were  the  marking  fea- 

*  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  44, 
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tares  of  the  character  of  Pym.  In  power,  he 
was  the  meteor,  whose  flame  continues  only 
while  in  motion.  By  secret  intelhgence  and 
involved  manoeuvres,  by  all  the  refined  artifices 
of  a  Machiavelian  policy,  successfully  practised 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  he  long  preserved  his 
ascendancy  with  the  Commons.  In  "  the  stern 
unbending  course"  of  Pym,  I  view  only  the  hor- 
rors of  the  most  despotic  rule.  The  reign  of 
Pym  was  the  reign  of  terror.  In  his  indecent 
haste  in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  there  was 
activity — in  the  conduct  of  the  trial  there  was 
subtlety — but  whatever  might  be  the  patriotism, 
it  was  polluted  by  the  blackest  rancour  man 
ever  bore  to  man— the  lips  of  the  accuser 
thirsted  for  blood. 

The  multiplied  evidences  of  the  iron  despot- 
ism and  the  serpentine  artifices  of  this  subtle 
chief  of  a  political  party  are  scattered  in  my 
**  Commentaries.''  Need  I  repeat  them  ?  Pym 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  arts  of  insurgency. 
Now  he  electrified  the  land  by  the  imaginary 
terror  of  an  invasion  from  France,  which  was 
never  contemplated;  now  by  the  terror  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  if  it  were  contemplated  never 
existed.  Delusions  of  the  day,  rumours  and 
reports  were  never  wanting.  Managed  tumults 
were  always  called  out  at  a  critical  moment — 
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that  militia  of  insurrection  !  Even  Mrs.  Macau- 
lay  confesses  that  the  Commons  affected  many- 
panics  which  they  did  not  experience.  The 
practised  artifices  of  the  petitions  presented  by 
the  lowest  classes  of  society,  are  well  known, 
and  it  would  seem,  are  even  yet  practised. 
They  were  begged,  forced,  or  forged,  for  the 
trick  has  been  told  of  preparing  a  harmless 
petition  at  a  county  meeting,  and  removing 
the  numerous  signatures  to  another  of  a  very 
contrary  tendency.  A  more  refined  artifice 
was  that  of  impeaching  persons,  to  suppress 
their  evidence,  or  to  keep  them  in  trembling 
silence — supposed  criminals,  who  never  after- 
wards heard  more  of  their  impeachments;  and 
the  threats  of  denouncement  held  over  the 
heads  of  those,  who  were  suspected  of  "  delin- 
quency," a  fruitful  source  of  extortion  and  com- 
promise. Spies  and  informers  were  patronised  ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Earle,  the  creature  of  Pym,  was 
allowed  to  apprehend  such  persons  as  he  thought 
proper.  At  length  the  metropolis  got  familiar 
with  the  Dragoneers,  and  contributions  and 
confiscations  formed  the  revenue  of  what  one 
of  the  fugitive  actors  of  the  times  calls  "  The 
anarchy  of  Pym."  Of  this  state  ballad  these 
stanzas  may  enliven  our  grave  discussions. 
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Ask  me  no  more  why  there  appears 
Daily  such  troops  of  Dragoneers 
Since  it  is  requisite  you  know ; 
They  rob  cum  privilegio. 

Ask  me  no  more  why  from  Blackwall 
Great  tumults  come  unto  Whitehall, 
Since  it 's  allowed  by  free  consent ; 
The  privilege  of  Parliament. 

Ask  me  not  why  to  London  comes 
So  many  musquets,  pikes  and  drums, 
Although  you  fear  they'll  never  cease  ; 
'Tis  to  protect  the  kingdom's  peace. 

Ask  me  no  more  why  Strafford's  dead 
And  why  they  aimed  so  at  his  head. 
Faith  all  the  reason  I  can  give, 
'Tis  thought  he  was  too  wise  to  live. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  's  all  the  plate 
Brought  in  at  such  an  easy  rate. 

But  there  needs  no  further  enumeration;  the 
noble  Memorialist  seems  quite  aware  of  as  mucJi 
as  I  could  tell  him,  for  he  covers  these  enor- 
mities of  Pym  with  his  invulnerable  shield. 
"  When  the  citadel  of  public  liberty  was 
menaced,  Pym  defended  it,  as  one  who  thought 
in  such  a  battle,  all  arms  lawful,'' — Greek  fire, 
and  red-hot  bullets ! 

As  I  am  no  graduate  of  the  school  of  politi- 
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cal  expediency,  that  apology  for  all  crimes,  but 
only  a  simple  philosopher,  a  calm  speculator  on 
human  affairs,  I  could  see  nothing  more  in  this 
despotism  of  "  King  Pym,"  but  that  ambitious 
patriotism  which  keeps  not  "the  even  tenor," 
but  often  trembles  lest  a  single  morning  should 
sweep  away  its  usurped  government  of  intrigue. 
Such  a  patriot,  the  tormented  creature  of  his 
own  designs,  has  to  confide  in  the  perfidious,  to 
work  on  the  worst  men,  to  seduce  the  weakest, 
and  to  flatter  all ;  since  no  man  is  too  mean  to 
be  courted,  and  no  arts  too  base  to  be  practised, 
by  those  who  degrade  their  patriotism  by  adopt- 
ing the  deceptions  and  setting  in  motion  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  faction. 

After  what  I  have  said,  it  is  just  that  the 
reader  should  correct  my  judgment  by  an  eloge 
on  the  character  of  Pym  which  Lord  Nugent 
has  poured  forth. 

"  With  a  courage  that  never  quailed,  a  vigi- 
lance that  never  slept,  a  severity  sharp  as  the 
sunbeam  to  penetrate,  and  rapid  as  the  thunder- 
bolt to  consume,  Pym  was  the  undaunted,  in- 
defatigable, implacable  foe  of  every  measure 
and  of  every  man  that  threatened  to  assail  the 
power  of  Parliament,  or  to  destroy  the  great 
work  which  was  in  hand  for  the  people  and 
posterity."  * 

*  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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Dropping  "the  sharp  sunbeam"  and  "the 
rapid  thunderbolt,"  all  this  will  be  heard  with 
"immense  cheering."  But  the  style  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sometimes  passes  beyond 
the  boundary  of  history.  We  must  return  to 
the  tempered  atmosphere  of  plain  truth. 

This  "  implacable  foe  of  every  measure  and 
of  every  man  that  threatened  to  assail  the  power 
of  Parliament,"  it  must  be  remembered  suffered 
from  strong  suspicions  of  his  political  integrity, 
by  his  own  party.  He  betrayed  this  public 
vacillation  in  the  House,  during  a  pending 
treaty  of  a  new  administration  in  which  the 
Clerk  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  view  the  Chan- 
cellorship. He  pledged  an  earnest  of  his  loy- 
alty by  publicly  professing  to  make  the  un- 
happy and  impoverished  Monarch  the  wealth- 
iest and  the  most  glorious.  That  proposed  ad- 
ministration could  not  be  arranged,  and  Pym 
despaired  of  his  preferment.  The  fact  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  political  satire,  already  quoted : 

"  He  would  have  had  a  place  in  Court 
Afid  he  ventured  all  his  Party  for 't'* 

He  had  now  to  retrograde  into  more  popular 
measures  than  the  duties  of  a  courtier's  place. 
It  was  an  irksome  and  doubtful  way.  A  deep 
melancholy  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  it  dictated 
"  a   vindication    of  his    own    conduct."      The 
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greater  part  of  this  extraordinary  attempt  is  the 
prodigal  language  of  devotion  to  the  King  —for 
whom  "  he  would  expend  his  blood  as  soon  in 
his  service  as  any  subject  he  hath."  Nor  did 
he  despair  *'  to  give  his  royal  self,  although  he 
be  much  incensed  against  me,  a  sufficient  ac- 
count of  my  integrity  whenever  "  he  should  be 
reconciled  to  "  his  Parliament.''  But  this  was 
for  the  Public  —  it  could  never  have  been  meant 
for  the  King,  who  on  various  occasions  had 
sufficient  evidence  of  more  premeditated  de- 
signs. The  style  of  the  vindicator  however 
induced  some  royalist  writers  to  insist  on  the 
loyalty  of  Pym,  who  never  contemplated  the 
mighty  extremities  of  revolution  which  he  lived 
not  to  witness.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that 
Pym,  who  did  not  yet  foresee  how  affairs  were 
to  terminate  though  more  actively  engaged 
than  ever  with  his  party,  wrote  that,  to  which 
at  a  future  day  it  might  be  convenient  to  ap- 
peal. The  dilemma  was  trying  !  Clarendon 
ingeniously  assigns  more  than  one  cause  for 
this  change  of  melancholy  in  the  character  of 
Pym,  but  Warburton  who  had  a  keener  percep- 
tion of  this  eventful  period  than  ourselves,  ob- 
serves with  his  usual  acumen,  "  Why  should  the 
historian  seek  for  more  reasons  than  that  first 
given  —  the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  party 
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to  ])reserve  his  consequence  in  Parliament  ?'' 
The  melancholy  Pym,  perhaps  now  a  suspected 
co-mate,  pushed  on  the  most  violent  measures 
of  others,  content  to  be  a  follower  where  he  had 
once  led.  The  melancholy,  his  corroding  anxie- 
ties, and  that  "  vigilance  which  never  slept" 
through  a  reign  of  intrigue  and  terror,  wasted 
his  plethoric  frame  into  atrophy.  He  sank  into 
the  grave,  not  by  that  stroke  of  Heaven,  which 
that  age  of  omens  and  superstition  fictitiously 
imagined  had  been  inflicted  on  him  for  his  poli- 
tical conduct ; — but  nevertheless  to  his  politics 
he  owed  his  premature  death — for  of  all  political 
distempers  the  least  curable  is  that  of  baffled  and 
mortified  ambition. 

Such  are  my  accounts  of  three  eminent  Pa- 
triots, whose  characters  I  developed  not  for  po- 
litical purposes,  for  I  have  none,  but  for  the 
illustration  of  human  nature.  The  irascibility 
of  the  indignant  Eliot,  the  deep  and  silent  re- 
serve of  Hampden,  and  the  subtile  activity  of 
Pym,  were  veiled  by  the  mantle  of  Patriotism  ; 
to  penetrate  beneath  that  hallowed  covering 
is  only  to  discover  the  mixed  nature  of  human 
actions.  I  am  the  last  man  who  would  depre- 
ciate those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ameli- 
oration of  society  and  their  species;  but  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  private  feelings  may 
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dangerously  work  in  the  public  cause,  and  long 
observation  induces  me  to  place  more  confi- 
dence in  Philanthropy,  than  in  Patriotism. 

My  business  now  concludes,  and  I  remain 
"  the  immovable  Author  of  the  Commentaries" 
as  his  Lordship  designates  me.  Mine  at  least 
are  not  the  labours  of  a  morning ;  the  airy  pro- 
duct of  effusions  at  a  Club-house,  or  of  the  en- 
livening leisure  of  official  hours.  I  have  toiled 
over  folios,  compared  contemporary  pamphlets, 
and  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  my  eyes  grew 
dim  by  conning  the  manuscripts  of  this  distant 
period.  I  had  some  hope  that  I  had  written 
with  the  research  of  an  historical  antiquary  and 
with  the  general  views  of  a  philosopher — but  I 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  fate  his  Lordship 
awards  me. 

I  have  read  Lord  Nugent's  volumes  with 
pleasure,  but  with  little  information.  It  is  now 
liopeless  to  expect  any  direct  knowledge  of  the 
illustrious  patriot,  his  hero,  for  no  one  has  had 
more  authentic  sources  opened  than  the  pre- 
sent JMemorialist.  Yet  in  these  volumes  the 
hero  himself  is  hardly  perceptible  ;  and  if  the 
familiarity  of  the  image  did  not  offend,  I  would 
compare  Hampden  in  these  "  Memorials,"  to 
what  is  usually  termed  "  the  lady  in  the  lob- 
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ster," — an  almost  invisible  delicacy,  not  always 
to  be  found  when  looked  for. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  imagine  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  occasionally  read  some  parts  of  my 
"  Commentaries/'  with  considerable  attention. 
I  am  charmed  to  discover  the  noble  Memo- 
rialist enter  more  deeply  than  preceding  wri- 
ters into  the  character  of  the  unfortunate 
and  doomed  Monarch,  and  more  particularly 
by  his  discriminating  avowal  that  Henrietta 
never  influenced  Charles  the  First  on  state- 
matters,  or  on  statesmen.*  That  detection 
be  it  remembered  was  peculiar  to  myself,  and 
is  counter  to  the  universal  prejudice  cherish- 
ed by  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties  ; 
for  those  who  have  libelled,  and  those  who 
have  apologised  for  Charles,  agreed  in  this 
uxorious  subserviency  in  political  affairs — 
his  enemies  to  render  him  contemptible,  his 
friends  to  palliate  his  political  errors.  It  would 
have  been  well  had  his  Lordship  read  further 
on  some  important  points ;  as  those  on  the  loan 
of  English  ships  to  the  French  against  the 
Rochellers,  and  the  letter  of  the  Scots  to  the 

*  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  75.     See  "  Commentaries/'  vol.  iii. 
p.  11 9.    "  The  influence  of  the  Queen  on  the  King's  conduct." 
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French  King,  which  was  sent,  and  now  Hes  in 
the  Statespaper  Office  of  France — and  on  the 
postscript  to  the  royal  letter  interceding  for 
Strafford,  addressed  to  the  Lords.  On  these 
subjects,  important  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  he  would  have  found  some  new  informa- 
tion to  correct  his  present  statements.  How- 
ever, my  ''  Commentaries"  have  occasionally 
been  useful  to  the  noble  Memorialist ;  and 
perhaps  I  should  hold  myself  fortunate  that 
the  "  Commentaries"  were  published  before  the 
"  Memorials."  Else,  by  those  who  look  close- 
ly into  these  matters,  I  might  certainly  stand 
accused  of  having  adopted  his  Lordship's  re- 
searches without  too  obvious  an  avowal,  and 
followed  his  track  at  times  with  extraordi- 
nary minuteness. 
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IHEASl 


^,OHN  PYM. 

#  i  PITMAN.    Ts  6^  Ilc^.)l 
<0^v^       .'J  monogp*ap]i  vi-kioh  oontaiiis  an.  erf 
iu  fact  wpon  its  "firat  page  may  well  set  th«  pedant^ 
on  the  aleart,  and  we  wili  leav^  it  to  the  dry-as-dust 
to  roako  as  rancli  as  he  likes  out  of  the  etat&ment,  in  I 
iMf.  C  E.   Wade's  second  paragraph,  that    Walter 
fiaieigh  was  'beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.     But,  for  our  \ 
\  own  part,  theee  trivial  dialectical  ti-ixunphs  soena  of  . 
little  importance  compared  with  the  queetiora  whether 
*.n  author  has  eu*ceeded,  or  not,  in  presenting;  an 
honest,  sympathetic,  and  illumiaiatvng  portrait  of  his  I 
I  subject,  and  in  this  essential  respect  Mr.  Wad©  may 
be  said  at  once  bo  have  overcome  all  difficulties  with 
I  signal  and   complete  siuccess.      He  has   chosen   an  j 
uninviting  s?ubj©ct,  and  it  does  not  seem  surprising,  as 
we  follow  the  details  of  Pym's  career,  that  this  par- 
ticular R-bundhead  should  have  /been   neglected  by  j 
I  E:iglish  biographers  for  over  sevemty  yeajs.     So  far 
[as(  air  huttian  sympathies  go,    the  honours  of   the 
I  situation  are  loever  with  Pym,  and  always  with  his 
[oipponsnts.      In   his  eti'uggle   with    StrafiFord    it   is  [ 
invariably  the  loyalist  who  holds   the  eye;   Pym'e 
Jvill,   heavy,:  disintegrating  infiuence    is.   tb.e    very! 
anti  thesis-  of  chivaU-y  and  romance.    NevertJieless,  he  I 
|i,is  a  figure  to  be.  reckoned,  witli,  a  strong,  persistent,  f 
!  vn wearying. weapon  of  the  BevolutioB,    As  Mr.  W*d«|p 

place  be«ide  the  maker  of  modenn  ISi 
\  or  Italy ;  to  compare  him  with  Peter  the  Great  would 
be  to  mocJj  him.  Even  by  the  side  of  Bismarck 
shouJd  place  Strafford  and  not  Pym.  But  the  greatest 
Ills  foreigtn  critics  says  of  ham  :  "  In  Pym  there  is 
something  both  of  Sieyea  and  of  Mirabeau ;  he  is  one 
of  tlie  greaitest  rcTOlutionary  leaders  knowu  to  history. 
Charactera  like  his  stand  mddway  between  the  preseat, 
which  they  Rhatter  for  ever,,  and  the  future,  which,  ho\y- 
ever,  generally  develops  i't^clf  on  prmiciples  different 
from  those  which  they  have  laid  down." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Pym  was  &  naturai 
destroyer,  whc'se  hand  was  fated  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses winch  his  judgment  was  incapable  of  fore- 
seeing. "  Barren  as  brick-clay  "  was  Carlyle'a  de>- 
scription  of  his  oratory,  and  a  paralysing  lack  of 
imaginatioQ  turned  all  his  energies  against  the  pre- 
vailing forces  of  his  time.  If  he  was  sincere  m 
anj  thing,  he  was  sincere  in  his  religion,  yet  the  arid 
quality  of  his  mmd  made  even  his  faith  a  desertlaad 
cf  stubborn  opposition: 

His  first  and  miiiin  inteirest  (.?ays  his  biographer)  was 

what  he  called  religicn.    "  The   greatest  liberty  of  cur 

kingdom  is  religion,"  he  had  said.    When  he  and  Wen-t- 

wortii   were  reformws  together,  tlicugh  thtir  paths  for 

kffiK   ran   side  by  siile,  tlifix   goals   were   quite  disitinct. 

The  muddled  mi;;man,i.p:finf:Et  of  Buckingham,  the  great 

cvpriortumitios  which  C'harieg  \vfts  flinging  away  with  both' 

hand;?,  rousfjd.   VVt-ativortli   to  opposition;   it  wa.s  super- 

f?t<iU«n  ?Jid  idolatry,  and  the  rags  of  Antichrist  against 

which   Pym   first  and   foremost  directed   his  great  gifts. 

Nor  did  religion  mean  to  him  that  qudet  culture  of  the 

soul    wbich    irradiatexl    tlie    life   of    George    Herbert    ait 

Bemeirton ;    it    was    not    the    heartfelt   devotion   to  the 

Juinseen  God  of  his  imagining  which  gave  immortality  to 

[the   pathetic  and   ludicrous  visions  of   Bunyan.     In   the 

[sublime  heigiiAs  where  Milton  soars  free  from  his  Purjtan 

I  bonds  and  Purit-an  venom,  Pym  and  his  like  would  have 

lyaftTied.    He  is  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  VVtUiam  Laud. 

Iwhom  of  all  men  he  most  abhorred;  he  is  definitive,  po.Ei- 

Itive.    But  v/here  tJi.e  Archbishop  mnst  needs  bow  to  the 

|>?i-eat  doud  of  witnes.'ies,  wot  always  entirely  harmonious, 

whom  the  Church  hai,  uccepttd  for  Fathers  and  teaelKrs, 

the  Puritan  must  rely  upon  liimsclf  and  those  few  expo- 

laeiits  of  eternal  verity  to  whom  illuminati-on  had  been 

granted  in  the  tix^-eenth  century  of  bhs  Christian-  era.  In 

the  great  corporation  of  faithful  Churchmen  there  were 

saints  like  Andrewes,  fi.ghtiug  men  like  Montague.       In 

the  ranlM  of  the  Puritans  there  were  seers  like  Milton, 

there   weJ*   truculent   psalra   singers  like   Crcmwell,   for 

ever  hewing  Agags  to  the  greater  gloi7  of  God  in  the 

vt;ry  words  and  spirit  of  the  Sheiks  of  Palestine.    Pym  is. 

none  such,  nor  is  Laud;  they  stand  midway,  they  ar»the 

effiibodimciat  of  politics  new«4  is  the  light  of  a  theory 
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^f  pcMgten.    E€9tcc  tbey  fail  wlj^e  eithep  tl»  fajuitie  o? 

'-be  poliiique  would  have  succeeded. 

Tk«  rancour  of  Puritanism  pokcised  tli©  wella  of 
his  devotion,  and  e^^en  introduced  the  taint  of  insia- 
cerily  into  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  to  which  he 
devoted  so  much  misdirected  energy.    Pie  laboured 
and  organised,  and,  when  ho  died,  his  work  seemed 
•^o  have  achieved  very  little.    The  eager  spirits  at 
)xford  feasted  and  lit  bonfires,  becai.iso  "  they  heard 
lat  Master  Pym  was  dead."     Yet,  though  he  died 
•fore  the  King  whom  he  denied,  his  was  one  of  the 
i^Krst  hands  to  drag  Charles  Stuart  upon  tihe  road  to 
tiie  scaffold.       Whatever  credit  the  rabid  Revolu- 
tionist may  beetow  upon  the  tragedy  of  Whitehall, 
lT;jTa'a  name  must  never  be  forgotten  &mon, ' 
hjieralds  of  a  regicide  peace. 

y5Ir<.  Wade  has  handled  an  awkward  task  witii  lacs 
»n\d  diecrimiaation.  He  does  not,  indeed,  contrive 
tOj  make  'Bjva  a  sympathetic  or  heroic  figure,  fau*  he 
suggests  with  ease  and  ability  the  steady,  unflagging 
capacity  for  organisation  and  intrigue,  w-bJch  kept 
him  for  so  many  years  in  the  forefront  of  Parliamen- 
tary life.  He  denied  disloyalty  to  the  King—denied 
it.  indeed,  with  emphasis — but  hi*  very  denial  ut  A 
proof  of  his  amazing  deficiency  in  imagination.  He 
&et  the  machinal^  of  revolution  at  work,  and  then 
shut  hia  eyes  to  the  inevitabl©  sequel.  And, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  oftener  tha-n  not  through 
just  such  short-sighted  and  persistent  agencies  that 
Fate  !|Odlg  out  the  changes  and  chances  of  mortal 


